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NOTECE. 

The Prize Essays on the Post Billieal History of the Jews, and alsog 
Isaiah, were yesterday placed in the hands of the Adjudicators. 
notice will be given of the Brd, 1830. 


* MR. NEWDEGATE, M. PQ 


Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis foll¥ to be w 


We practise honest charity—Jewish as well as Christian charity— 
towards Mr. Newdegate, M.P., the Senator, in accusing him of ignorance 
in his arguments and reasonings, put forth in the House of Commons, 
in support of his opposition to the passing of the law which would enable 
the Jews to sit in the legislature and assist in framing laws for the well- 
being of their fellow-subjects. Ignorance is so dense and so complete a 
panoply as to give a perfect sense of security and self-satisfaction to 
those who are enveloped in its scales, and it is when so armed that 
“fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
The honourable member for North Warwickshire brandishes his 
unwieldy and uncouth weapon, like the Philistine of old, against the 
hosts of Israel who are arrayed to do him battle; and defies, with a 
slanderous tongue, the harmless David, who comes “in the name of 
his God, who helps him” to take up the gauntlet. We again repeat, 
we only accuse Mr. Newdegate of ignorance—gross, dull, and unsavoury 
ignorance-—of the facts he states to prove “the morality, or rather the 
mmorality, of the Jewish law.”” We do not impute to him any malice 
or invidious jealousy in having recourse to arguments the intenability of 
which he must himself own; but assert that he was led astray by an 
iudomitable desire to parade himself before his honourable audience as 
a profound scholar and adept in Talinudical lore. Let us suppose an 
honourable member walking up to Mr. N., and asking him whether he 
knew the facts he had been stating to be literally true, and where he 
had gathered his information. Mr. N. would, in common fairness, and 
to do justice to the source from whence he had drawn, be obliged to 
acknowledge that he had read them in a book called Old Paths, written 
by a divine well known for his intimacy with Rabbinical law, and that he 
(Mr. Newdegate) believed every word of it, “on the true faith of a 
Christan.” We almost believe that Mr. Newdegate, in opposing the 
admission of Jews into Parliament, was like the Jewish king, Saul, 
who, having lost his self-reliance, had recourse to the counsel and con- 
juries of the witch of Endor, and was frightened by the ghost he had 
conjured up. The honourable member, among other tit-bits, regales 
the house with the following dainty morsel of foreign importation: 
“ The Jews consider it lawful to murder an ignorant man.” We are 
therefore inclined to believe that Mr. N.’s aversion to come into close 
proximity with such a cannibal Jew on the benches of the house, where 
it might happen that a Jew might sit at his right elbow—and at his 
left one, too—sprung from an impulse of self-preservation, which im- 
pulse is inherent in the most ignorant, the most unlearned, and the 
most uncivilised. We could almost wonder that the hon. member 
oes not swear the peace before a magistrate against the Jews in 
corpore, for having put him in bodily fear, if it was not that such a 
court does not swear the Jew ‘on the true faith of a Christian.” But 
we assure the hon. member for Warwickshire, and all our readers of 
every denomination, “on the true faith of a Jew,” that no danger—real 
or Imaginary—is to be apprehended from the Jews or the tenets they 
hold ; aud the instance quoted by Mr. N. on the authority of the Old 
Patis, written by the Rev. Dr. M'Caul, is a perversion of truth in the 
author, and an unconscious slander in its quotation. | 
‘ In order to set us right with our Christian brethren and the public. 
on Seneca we give quotations from a book written by Rabbi Judah 
enan in refutation, and ‘‘ Defence of the Talmudic Traditions 


against the attacks in the Old Paths.” In p. 7 of the Defence we read 
the following :— 


REPLY TO THE SECOND CHARGE. 
The author of the “ Old Paths” says, | 7 

fol tte Talmud, in the Treatise Pesachim, fol. 49, col.2, we read as 

ws:—‘ Rabbi Eleazer says, It is lawful to split open the nostrils of an 


amhaaretz (an unlearned man) on the Day of Atonement which falls on the 
Sabbath. lis disciples said to him, Rabbi, say rather that it is lawful to 
slaughter him. He replied, That would require a benediction, but here no 
benediction is needful.’ It is hardly needful to remind the reader, that the 
aw of Moses says, (7x97 xo)‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ But there is in this 
ovlel a sneering contempt fer the unlearned, which is utterly at variance 
‘with the cliaracter of Him ‘ whose mercies are over all his works, the un- 
learned and the poor, as well as the mighty and the learned. 
~“Tndeed the passage is so monstrous, that one is almost inclined to think 
that it must have crept into the Talmud by mistake; or, at the least, to 
expect that it would be followed by reprehension the most explicit and 
severe. But no: a little lower down another of these * wise men’ says, ‘ It 
is lawful to rend an ambaaretz like a fish; and, a little above, an Israelite 
|. is forbidden to marry the daughter of such a person, for that she is no better 
‘than a beast. But the whole of the preceding passage is so characteristic 
,of the spirit of Rabbinism, that is worth inserting.—* Our Rabbies have 
taught:—Let a man sell all that ‘he has, and marry the daughter of a learned 
eman. Ifhe cannot find the daughter of a learned man, let him take the 
‘daughter of the great men of the time. If he cannot find the daughter of 
a great man of the time, let him marry the daughter of the head of a con- 
gregation. IPfhe cannot find the daughter of the head of the congregation 
let bim take the daughter of an almoner. If he cannot find the daughter of 
an almoncr, let him marry the daughter of a schoolmaster. But let him 
not marry the daughter of the unlearned, for they are an abomination, and 
their wives are vermin; and of their daughters it is said, Cursed is he that 
lieth with any beast.” 

In order to arrive at the proper interpretation of the above passages, and 
to disprove the inferences which Dr. M., with some apparent justice, draws 
from them, we will first quote some other passages in Immediate connexion 
with those quoted by Dr. M., we will then examine the whole context, and 
see whether his or our interpretation of Amhaaretz is correct. 

“ Rabbi Eliezer says, It is prohibited to accompany the Amhaaretz on the 
road. Qur Rabbies taught the following six prohibitions in reference to 
Ambhaaretzim:—Ist, We do not instruct them as witnesses ;—2nd, We do 
not receive their evidence ;—3rd, We do not reveal unto them a secret ;— 
4th, We do not appoint them executors to orphans ;—5th, We do not appoint 
them trustees of charity funds;—6th, We do not accompany them on the 
road. Rabbi Akiba said, When I was an Amhaaretz, I could bite a Talmid 
Chacham (learned scholar) like an ass. His disciples rejoined, Why do you 
not say like a dog? The Rabbi replied, Because the one bites, and breaks 
the bones also, but the other bites without breaking the bones.” Then 
follows the passage quoted by Dr. M’Caul in reference to the prohibition of 
marrying the daughter of an Amhaaretz. We here observe, that there are 
four classes of men, who are neither belonging to the class of Talmid 
Chacham (learned men), nor to that of Amhaaretz; viz. ‘* The great man 
of the time, the head of a congregation, the almoner, and the schoolmaster.” 
We now ask Dr. M‘Caul, if the distinction between Amhaaretz and Talmid 
Chacha is no other than that the former is ignorant, and the latter learned, 
upon which definition the whole charge of Dr. M. is founded; we ask him, 
to which of the two can the four classes possibly belong ? They must either 
be learned or unlearned. If the former, they necessarily belong to the class 
of what Dr. M. understands by Ambhaaretz; if the latter, they must 
necessarily belong to the class of what he understands by Talmid Chacham. 
Yet the context plainly shows, that the four classes are neither belonging to 
that of Amhaaretz, nor to that of Talmid Chacham. Does not this dis- 
crepancy plainly demonstrate the fact, that the terms of Ambhaaretz and. 

|| Talmid Chacham have nothing at all to do with either learning or ignurance ? 
| That a man may be ignorant, and yet not be termed Amhaaretz ; and, rice 
versa, that a man may be learned, and still not considered a Talmid 
Chacham? Is it likely that a man, from no other vice than ignorance, 
would bite his fellow-man like an ass; or that he would shed his innecent. 
blood on the road; or that he would give false evidence ; or that he would 
lunder the unprotected orphan to whom he is appointed executor; or that 
” would embezzle the charity-funds upon which the poor depend for relief. 
The person appointed to such an office as executor or treasurer to orphans, 
we may suppose to be wealthy; and is it at all likely that he would be 
guilty of wilfully appropriating these sacred funds to his own ase because he 
is ignorant? Is it reasonable or just, that we should impute the most 
heinous of crimes to a man because he is unlearned ? — is 
There is another passage in the Talmud, where it is distinctly stated, 
“That every Amhaaretz is suspected of thieving sand plunder ing, and his 
wife of changing the offerings set apart for the priests.” Now, if the term 
Amhaaretz signified only an ignorant man, as Dr. M. asserts, our Rabbies 
would never have gone so far as to suspect such a one, though ever so 
virtuous and honourable, of thieving and plundering because he — 
to be uneducated. This would, indeed, have been monstrous: the 


contrary, we'can prove, that ignorance of the law did not stamp a man with 
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the infamy and disgrace which the Talmudists awarded to an Amhaaretz. 
Speaking of one * who knows nothing of Scripture, nor of the oral law, nor 
of common decency,” they say, “such a one is not a fit member of society ;” 
but they do not go to the extent of calling him an Ambhaaretz, and of 
accusing him of every thing that is vile, treacherous, and cruel ! i 

Having, then, satisfactorily proved that the character of the Amhaaretz 
cannot be ignorance only, we will proceed to give our definition of the term, 
and to shew that our Rabbies were fully justified in the sentence 
pronounced. 

History, profane as well as sacred, records the horrid erimes of which 
many of the heathen were guilty; for which crimes “the land spued out its 
inhabitants.” Some of the Israelites, who, contrary to the wise precepts of 
the legislator, mixed and associated with them, became addicted to the same 
abominable practices as those of their heathen associates. They became like 
their idolatrous accomplices, slanderers, lars, adulterers, robbers, and 
murderers. The prophet says of them, 22 O72 Sy which 
was properly interpreted, ‘who interchange wives with each other.” To 
prevent, therefore the spread of corruption and violence, which would tend 
to the entire demoralization and destruction of the Jewish community, our 
Talmudic sages were compelled to resort to energetic and peremptory laws, 
such as were necessary in self-defence against the violence of these lawless 
men, and such as were deemed indispensible to cut them off from all 
connection, moral, civil, and religious, with the Jewish community, The 
Mosaic law, which rigorously enjoins, “thou shalt remove the evil from the 
midst of thee,” fully justified these apparently severe measures. 

This. then. is the class called Amhaaretz, to which the Rabbies allude, 
and against which they enacted precautionary laws for the protection of the 
property and the lives of their Jewish brethren. The first act of the Rabbies 
was to declare them outlaws—to annul their contracts and compacts—to 
disqualify them from giving legal evidence, and from holding :ny responsible 
office. As it was notorious that the Amhaaretzim, or banditti, were deter- 
mined on plunder, even if the means to that end was the sacrifice of human 
life, the law, which says, ‘‘ Whoever seems about to kill thee, thou mayest 
kill first,’ that law, which even now, in the more refined state of society, 
justifies us in defending ourselves against any one, even at the sacrifice of 
the life of him who comes to take our life, permitted, or rather required the 
treatment of the Amhaaretzim prescribed by the Talmudic legislators. As 
we are permitted to kill animals of prey, as lions, serpents, and snakes, by 
whom our lives are endangered, even on Sabbath and the Day of Atonement, 
although these creatures are not endowed with a free agency, and their 
brutish thirst for blood is instinctive and natural, with so much more justice 
are we permitted to destroy a human being, gifted with an innate knowledge 
to distinguish good from evil, and bound by the laws of nature and revela- 
tion not to shed innocent blood, whenever that, being seems bent upon the 
destruction of human life. j 

Another precedence is furnished by the Mosaic code, in the law to be 
enforced against the enticers to idolatry. This law dictates, “ Thou shalt 
surely smite the inhabitants of that city with the edge of the sword” 
(Deut. xii. 15). Although the history of the Bible records numerous 
instances in which the Almighty, in His mercy, pardoned the idolator, so 
long as he did not violate the laws of humanity and society, as, for example, 
Jeroboam, when he sacrificed to the “calves of Bethel” (1 Kings, xii. 28), 
though the Lord punished him with drying up his hand when stretched out 
against the man of God (1 Kings, xiii. 3,4); although we read that the 

rophet Hosea respited the punishment of idolatrous Ephraim, because he 
beet within the bounds of the law in other respects;' yet it is our duty to 
act up to the laws as we received them, without deviating either to the right 
or to the left. The phrase quoted by Dr. M‘Caul, that we may kill the 
Amhaaretz “even on the Day of Atonement, if it happen to fall on the 
Sabbath,” is to signify, that in the execution of the law we should not be 
deterred by circumstances, nor to shrink on account of the solemnity of the 
day, though combining the sanctity of the Sabbath day and the Day of 
Atonement. As,in a case of dangerous illness, the ‘Talmudic legislators 
humanely permit us to render immediate assistance, even should that assist- 
ance require the violation of the Sabbatic law, because, as is aptly observed 
by them, it is better to violate one Sabbath, if we can thereby secure the 
patient's observing many more Sabbaths when he recovers; so, in the case of 
the Amhaaretz, they enjoin us to remove him from society even on Sabbath 
and the Day of Atonement, lest he should succeed, if surviving, in destroying 
the lives of others. 

The o her harsh-sounding phrase, quoted by Dr. M‘Caul, “ it is advisable 
to split his nostrils rather than to slaughter him, because the latter would 
require a benediction, and the former would not,’ must not be taken 
literally, but merely as expressive of the urgency of punishing the murderer, 
and of the expediency of that mode of punishment which would require no 
ceremonial preparation, during which time he might escape; rather than of 
another, perhaps more convenient, but less expeditious and certain. 

The same necessity for the removal of the Amhaaretz is conveyed in 


another still harsher-sounding phrase quoted by Dr. M‘Caul, “It is lawful. ; 


to rend the Amhaaretz like a fish ;” which is a forcible simile to express that 
his removal ought not to be delayed by any preparation, lest he might gain 
time to defend himself and attack us. This instantaneous execution is con- 
veyed in the term “to rend him asa fish ;” which does not require any 
preparation like the slaughter of cattle and other powerful animals. 

As to the passage quoted by Dr. M-Caul,in reference to the Amhaaretz, 
‘for they are an abomination and their wives are vermin,” we have only to 
remind the reader, that the Talmudists are speaking of a lawless dissolute 
gang, who imbibed all the profligacy and sensuality of their heathen com- 
panions ; who recognized no right, ever so dear; who observed no principle, 
ever so sacred; who broke the most solemn ties of blood and kindred ; who 
thought as little ofinter-changing wives with each other as we think of chang- 
ing our dress ; who were guilty of all the detestable and profligate depravities 
with which the prophets reproach their contemporaries with horror and 
shuddering. Let the reader remember that these were the kind of brutish 
beings the ‘Talmudical sages speak of, and we ask him, whether they were 
hot perfectly justified in their denunciations, expressed in the strongest 
terms? What else are such husbands than an abomination? What else 
can such wives be compared to but vermin ?. What else can such daughters, 
who follow the adulterous example of their corrupted mothers, be called 
than beasts? Can we be surprised at the rabbinnical prohibition of marry- 
ing ™~ daughter of such a race? Would she not, even were she married 
p — thera, the most moral of husbands, relapse into her former 

rey . y whenever opportunity offered? We repeat, the terms in which 
abbies condemn such abominations and their perpetrators may sound 


' Ephraim is joined unto idols, let him alone —Hos. iv. 17. 
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harsh, gross, and vulgar: but they are no harsher, no grosser, nor 
vulgar, than similar epithets and. denunciations used by the sacred prophet. 
against a similar lawless and wicked class of human beings. 


* 


* 


As long as the moral condition of the Amhaaretzim remained ag abor 
described, so long did the rigorous laws against them remain in force : whes 
however, after a time, this degenerate class of people began to experience 
the disastrous result of their violence, which was no less than their eNtire 
exclusion from the Jewish community, they began to amend, and thoy 


they made no progress in education, nevertheless behaved with mop 


respect to the laws of society. In the same proportion then as they became 
gradually — abbies mitigated the severity of their enactments 
Thus we read 


(fol. 22), “that now we do receive the 
evidence ‘Amhaaretzim, Jos¢ declared their evidence to 
be word now distinctly proves, that a change in the character of 
the Ambaaretzim must have taken place, which induced the Rabbj 
more lenient towards them. Maimonides also holds their evidenc 
valid [Treatise on Evidence), Their from the 
e ecutors and almoners, Maimonides also@ftcrwards remitted, saying, ¥ 
f thes only kept within the bounds of decency, they might be appointed 
executors to orphans, and almoners.* As regards the prohibition of mnarryin 
their daughters, Maimonides, in Whose age the moral condition of the 
Amhaaretzim had somewhat improved, though he recommends to marry the 
daughter of a Talmid Chacham in preference, as she would be more acegg. 
med to the rules of education, and would bring up his children in mora} 
and religious habits, yet does not go to the extent of stigmatizing them as 
j@bominations, as his predecessors were compelled to do in consequence of 
ihe then state of the Amhaaretzim. We need not add, that the laws 
Felating to Amhaaretzim do not at al! apply to our times, in which, though 
there are, alas! nuinbers of unlearned and uneducated people amongst ys, 
do not find them addicted to heathen abominations; and, in mos 
instances, they adhere to the laws of God, nature, and society. For them, 
ofcourse, the laws of Amhaaretz were never intended, but, as we stated 
before, for that class of people whose degeneracy in every respect excluded 
them from the beneficial influence of the laws of society. 


In cifing the above extracts, we think we have deserved well at the 
hands of Me™ who qitotes the misinterpretation of the word “ Am. 
haaretz,’ which is rendered by the Rev. Dr. M‘Caul “an unlearned 
man,’ and who, in quotation, paraphrases this misinterpretation into 
“ignorant man,” and have entitled ourselves to his thanks for having 
taken upon ourselves the task of school-master, and given him a 
‘“‘ Hebrew lesson.”’ We feel great repugnance against all conversion- 
mongery ; but we do not despair of seeing the Hon. Mr. N. the fore. 
most in rank among the champions for the house of Israel, anda 
staunch supporter of the rights and claims of his Jewish brethren. We 
moreover venture to anticipate this same happy change in Sir R. H. 
lnglis, who, although he would not follow Mr. Newdegate in his attack 
against the Talmud, will follow his good example whenever it takes 
place. He will then find that Jew and Christian can sit side by side— 
or on the opposition benches—and can pair off in perfect harmony and 
good-will, and vie with each other in enacting salutary laws for the 
welfare of their common country, in ‘‘ good faith” and brotherly love. 

We shall, in our next number, give a “lesson” to the hon, member 
for the University of Oxford, in order to accelerate this metamorphosis, 


THE THREE SECTS OF PHARISEES, SADDUCEES, AND 
ESSENES. 
Translated from the original Hebrew of De Rossi's DPY WO, 
By MICHAELIS SILBERSTEIN, 


Berore I say anything of Philo (the celebrated Jewish philosopher), | 
am induced to cite Josephus, where he speaks about the different sects 
which existed in Palestine at the time of the second temple, even many 
centuries before its destruction, and about the fanaticism which unfor- 
tunately prevailed concerning the only book of the only nation of the 
only God (Antiq. book. xiii. ch. 9; the end of ch. 18; book xviii. ch. 2; 
Wars of the Jews, ch. 2, sec. 7). 

In these passages he informs us, that the learned Jews had a long 
time since been divided into three sects, known by the names of Pha- 
risees, Sadducees, aud Essenes. From certain characteristics, I conclude 
that these Essenes could have been no other than the sect of which the 
Talmud speaks as acontemptible one; namely, the Bythnices. Josephus 
also notices in these passages a fourth sect, by the name of Judas the 
Gablonite, from the province of Galilee, who is also mentioned 10 
Acts v. This Gablonite was moreover a Pharisee, only he would not 
acknowledge any other than the Divine power. His followers for this 
reason exposed themselves to death, tortures, extirpation, and to other 
bodily afflictions, in order not to submit to any earthly sway. My heart 
tells me, that even our wise men gave us to understand, in the apoph- 


thegm (Gablon shall be desolate, and Galilee 
shall be destroyed), that the design of this sect would come to no pur 
pose. By this apophthegm they meant to say, that a yoke would > 
imposed upon men, and that those who sought freedom under this 
Gablonite would be destroyed, as well as their province of Galilee. 
cannot agree with Rashi, when he says that Gablon should be a place, 
as a proper noun cannot have the 7 of the definite article; and where 
fore should this place be made particularly conspicuous, when, by 
destruction of the whole province of Galilee, the destruction of that 
place is already understood. Josephus likewise mentions, in his ern" 
biography, a sect which lived dispersed in the wilderness, and used wi 
herbs for their food, and leaves for their clothing. The number 
their followers was but small, and they passed away “as a snail whi at 
melteth.” He writes further of this Gablonite (Antig. xx. 3), that 


Maimonides’ Rab Hamagid, chap. x., Treatise on 
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the time the Roman consul Alexander reigned over Palestine, Judas and 
two others (Jacob and Simon) were extirpated as mutineers against the 
Romans. 

We now return to the three first sects. It is known that the sect of 
the Pharisees comprised our sages, of whom Josephus always speaks in 
high terms. In the beginning of his autobiography he states, that in 
his youth he had undertaken to investigate these different sects, and 
tried to become acquainted with them ; even to those hermits who live 
in the wilderness he directed his attention; at last he acknowledged the 
cect of the Pharisees to be superior to the others, and joined them, He 
describes their manners as being like unto those of the Stoics among 
the Greeks, and adds, that they possessed the truth of the holy law and 
of tradition, and that the greatest part of the people were attached to 
them. Although the Sadducees were sometimes members of the San- 
hedrim, as many passages of the Talmud prove (AMegiloth Tanith, ch. 
Yesh Nochlin Baba Bathrah), the people tried to avoid them, and to fol- 
low the directions of the Pharisees. At the time when Herod the Aske- 
lonian, supported by the power of the Roman emperor Octavius, forced 
himself upon the Jews as their king, and put to death several thousands 
of them who would not aeknowledge him because he was not of their 
race, Hillel and Shamai, the chiefs of the Pharisees, succeeded in per- 
suading the people to be obedient—conceiving that of two evils the least 
should be chosen—for which Herod esteemed and valued them through- 
out his life (Josephus, Ant. 15,13). Concerning the origin of the other 
two sects, which by our sages are called Sadducees and Bythnices, we 
learn from the Talmud (Abboth Nathan, ch.5; Rashi, ch. Yesh Nochlin), 
that they were disciples of Antigonus, who, being naturally inclined to 
flickleness, were mislead by a phrase of their tutor—viz., DAYS YAH os 
—which they misinterpreted. 

Father Epiphanias, in his book against the heretics (Ord. 14), affirms 
that Saddue was not the originator of this sect, but that it was an 
heretical commonalty which arose at that time, and assumed the name 
of Sadducees in allusion tothe Hebrew word pS, which signifies ‘‘ just.” 
Be this as it may, we know well that both sects rejected the traditional 
law, and therefore deserved to be abandoned. The following passages 
from the ‘Talmud shew the further difference of the Sadducees and 
Bythnices: ‘* Concerning the manner of preparing the incense for the Day 
of Atonement” (7'ract. Yomah); ‘ Concerning matters of the heritage of 
daughters” ( Yesh Nochlin) ; ‘Concerning the daily offerings” ( 7yncot and 
Menachot, ch. Rabbi Ishmael); “ Concerning the Feast of Pentecost ; 
concerning the passage in the Bible where it says, ‘an eye for an eye, 
and many others, which the Sadducees explained literally’ (Wenachot, 
ch. Rabli Ishinael; Megiloth Tanith). 

There is a circumstance which points out the character of the Saddu- 
cees, and with which, as it appears, the Bythnices cannot be reproached; 
namely, the disbelief in the resurrection ; an article of the creed which, 
according to the Zalmud Sanhedrin, part Chelek, makes the belief in 


it a condition for obtaining salvation. It says there, ond 
Minn MAN Px (Those will have no part in salvation 
who say, the belief in the resurrection is not binding by the law). It 
it is true, this is only according to the reading of Rashi; whereas Alpasi, 
printed in Turkey, Maimonides’ HWilchot Teshubu, ch.3, and in his trea- 
tise on the resurrection, Tusephta, in that place, as well as R. Meyer 
ben Toddres, the Levite, in his apologetical letter to the learned men 
at Lunell concerning Maimonides, do not seem to have had this reading. 
That this disbelief was the crime of the Sadducees may be seen in the 
Talmud Sanhedrin, because they insisted upon our wise men giving them 
proots from the Torah concerning immortality. 

Thus we find in Matthew xxii. and in Luke xii., that the Sadducees 
derided the story concerning the widow of the seven brethren, asking, 
to which of them she would belong after death. We find, further, 
Acts Xxlll., that they neither believed in the resurrection, nor in the 
existence of angels, or any other spiritual beings. ‘The same says Jose- 
phus, in the above-mentioned chapters, particularly in book xviii. ch. 2, 
that the Sadducees denied the immortality of the soul, and asserted that 
the human spirit vanished with the extinction of the body, much less 
Wouid it ever return to it again. Of the Bythnices, on the contrary, we 
do not find anywhere that they had thus degenerated. The before- 
mentioned Essenes did not believe in any traditional doctrines, as has 
already been proved; yet we are informed by ancient writers that they 
believed in the immortality of the soul, and in rewards and punishments 
after death. (Vide Josephus, in the above passages; Philo, in a part 
of his work ny3213NA? ONIN; and Eusebius, the Christian, of Cesaria, 
in his Preparatia, book viii. ch. 4.) 

(To be continued.) 


A SCENE FROM THE HUNGARIAN WAR IN 1848. 
DescriBep, IN 1rs True CoLours, BY AN Eye-wITNEss. 
(Concluded from page 251.) 


Bs the meantime the three days of grace drew to a close, since the 
= day, being the day of rest to the Lord, was unavailable to us. 
= erefore, on Friday, all our brethren left the town, leaving behind 
— all their goods and chattels, partly for want of time, but principatly 
The want of the necessary accommodation to convey them—where ? 
7 ey did not know themselves. I was obliged, on account of my 
ae be postpone my departure. Few of my personal friends stayed 


united in holy matrimony four months—to depart and leave me. 
Owever made ev 


Which consisted 


to keep the holy 


No persuasion could induce my dear wife—we had only been 
We 
ery preparation for our departure, and had our effects, 
principally of my library, packed up; being determined 

Sabbath for the last time in this place, and then to 
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shake the dust from our feet, and turn our backs upon the city which 
had so cruelly expelled us. But the Lord’s day came, and with it suc- 
cour and deliverance. As early as ten o’clock in the morning, a gentle- 
man holding an appointment of the provincial government (comitat) 
eame to me with the welcome message, that an order from the Hunga- 
rian ministry had just been received, informing them that a commissary 
at the head of an army had been despatched, and that their arrival was 
hourly expected. Two hours after I had received this communication, 
the army entered the town to the sound of the trumpet. The people, 
taken by surprise by this unexpected encounter, took to their heels, but 
towards evening formed themselves into groups in various parts of the 
town, uttering threats against the Jews and their allies, as they were 
pleased to call the ministry, and seemed determined not to give way. 
The house in which I lived was the property—the freehold property of 
our community, and the only one which the Jews then were permitted 
to hold—of the congregation. The burgomaster, apprehending a 
demonstration of the populace against the house, doubled the guard 
before it; but this very precaution produced the contrary effect with 
regard to myself. I never, before the sentinel was stationed at the 
house, apprehended any ill-treatment at the hands of the populace, being 
ever before held, in virtue of my office and my personal desert, in high 
esteem, This very measure, therefore, appeared to me a challenge for 
the people to vent their wrath against the house; so I quitted it, and 
spent the night with some friends. 

The commissary sent down by the ministry to our assistance was no 
other than the highly-gifted and humane Von Pulski, who hastened to 
the rescue of the oppressed, and braved every danger to be encountered 
with an excited and furious multitude; for the army which was to sup- 
port him consisted only of some two hundred soldiers, which, even in a 
time of profound peace, was hardly sufficient to preserve the tranquillity 
of the town. Great indeed was the danger to which he exposed him- 
self; but he had a powerful ally, to which he looked forward with con- 
fidence, and which in many critical moments had gained him the victory 
—I mean, his all-conquering eloquence. He called a public meetirg for 
Sunday morning, which he invited the populace to attend, and where he 
promised to harangue them. ‘The morning of Sunday, which was to 
decide the fate of a persecuted race, dawned ; and from all parts of the 
town people hurried to the spot, where a tribune was erected before the 
eovernment house. All the houses were deserted, and a countless 
multitude was assembled to await in breathless expectation the events of 
the day. A government official mounted the tribune, and announced to 
the assembled listeners with a tremulous voice that the ministerial com- 
missary was ready to address them. The noise and clamour of the 
unruly assemblage was, however, so deafening, that his voice was 
drowned in the confusion that prevailed. Amidst the tumult, which 
had now become general, Herr Von Pulski ascended the tribune. With 
a voice that went forth like the sound of thunder, he addressed the 
people with an eloquence which carried everything before it, and 
touched and roused the sympathetic chord of all.who listened to him, he 
depicted their proceeding in its entire atrocity. His address fell upon 
their ears and penetrated their hearts, and brought home conviction and 
contrition. They who afew hours before were overflowing with hatred 
and were foremost in expelling the Jews from the town, were softened 
down and rebuked. Such. was the powerful influence of this man. He 
left the tribune; the multitude went their way homewards abashed and 
confounded; and, the same afternoon, the Jews who had already left 
the city returned again. 

In consequence of my illness, | was not then permitted to offer our 
united gratitude to our deliverer; and subsequent events, which in rapid 
succession followed each other, and which have now become historical 
facts, entirely prevented me from discharging this sacred duty. But 
since I have learned, through your valuable paper and other public 
journals, that this distinguished philanthropist is now staying in London 
—where, in close retirement, in the circle of his family, he spends his 
time in cultivating the muses and following literary pursuits—lI ayail 
myself of the space you fram time to time allow me in your highly- 
appreciated periodical to offer my most heartfelt thanks to Baron Von 
Pulski. Iam only permitted to offer my thanks in words; and words 
are but a poor return for the efficient services he has magnanimous! 
rendered to us, and, through us, to the whole Jewish nation; but cae | 
is the greatness of the great, that they do not disdain t6 accept the 
humble thank-offering of the lowly. 

In conclusion, I have to add, that the scene I have here described is 
not a solitary one; on the contrary, nearly all the large towns,’ not 
even Presburg and Pesth excepted, imitated, or took the lead in, this 
lamentable drama. We escaped with the mere terror that hung over 
our heads for three days; in other towns they were less fortunate—the 
Jewish houses were pillaged and sacked. Now we live with our 
Christian fellow-citizens—for the law recognises us now as such—in 
perfect unity and concord, practising the injunction of the philosopher, 
‘« Inseribe the injuries thou hast received in sand, but let kindness be 
engraven in thy heart as on tablets of brass.” 


Stuhlweissenburg, 4th April, 1851. 


M. Zipser, Rabbi. 


- 


Her Masesty'’s State BaLtt.—Among the numerous and illus- 
trious company honoured with invitations were Barons Lionel, Meyer, 
and Nathaniel de Rothschild, and Baron de Goldsmid; Baronesses 
Lionel, Meyer, and Nathaniel de Rothschild, and Baroness de Goldsmid. 


' In justice, and to the honour of the Hungarian nation at large, be it said, that 
those towns where the population principally consisted of Magyars did not commit 
themselves to the same extent as those with a Sclavonian population, who fell upon 
the Jews in order to plunder and rob them. 
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* 4" Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authentwated. 


BIBLICAL CONTRADICTIONS RECONCILED. 
Brow the “ Coneihator” of Manasseh Ben Israel. 
Transtatep by E. H. Linno, Esq. 


Isaiah 8:1. And the Lord said unto me, 
Take thee a great roli, and write upon 
it with the pen of a man to Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz:* and I will attest to 
me faithful witnesses [/u,7., | took 
unto me faithful witnesses to record], 
Uriah the pries*, and Zechariah the 
son of Berachiah. 


Jer. 25:20. And there was also a man 
who prophesied in the name of the 
Lord, Uriah, the son of Semaiah of 
hKirjat-jearim, etc. 

Zech. 1: l. In the eighth month,in the 
second year of Darius, the word of the 
Lord came to Zechariah, the son of 
Berachiah, the son of Iddo, the prophet, 
saying. 

If that roll was to be then written, why take two witnesses who lived 
at different periods many vears subsequent ? For Uriah, who was slain 
by Jehoiakim (2 Jeremiah xxvi. 23), lived 50 years after Ahaz, and 
Zechariah nearly 210 years subsequent, and that after the 70 years of 
the Babylonian captivity. 

REC 

To understand these verses 


ONCILIATION, 

properly, ic will be necessary to examine 
who were the children Isaiah treats of, one called Syyatoy Im-or Emanuel, 
another, Sse any Maher-shalal-hash-baz, and the third, 
Wonderful, Councillor, etc. 

Although these prophecies are differently interpreted by other com- 
mentators, [ shall not attempt to moot the refutations that might be 
opposed to some expositions, but Simply state that adopted by the 
Hebrew nation. It must be known that for the wickedness of Ahag, 
king of Judah, the Lord sent the king of Syria against him, who, afier 
a sanguinary war, carried away many captives to Damascus; Pekah, 
the son of Kemaliah, also went against him, and committed § similar 
ravages in the cities of Judah, as stated in Chronicles (2 Chron, xxviii.6),. 
Finding they could not singly conquer him, in the first year of Ahaz’s 
reign they formed a league, and conspired together against the city of 
Jerusalem, thinking that with their combined forces the conquest would 
be rendered easy; and the capital being gained, the whole kingdom and 
remaining c:ties would surrender. 

This is proved at the commencement of chapter 7; ‘ And it came to 
pass in the days of Ahaz, the son of Jotham, the son of Uzziah king of 
Judah, that Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah, the son of Remaliah king 
of Israel, went up towards Jerusalem to war against it,” etc. By this 
confederacy au incredible fear was instilled into the mind of Ahaz and 
ali the rest of the princes, as it says, ‘ And it was announced to the 
house of David, Syria hath joined with Ephraim: and his heart was 
moved, and the heart of his peopie, as tue trees of the forest are moved 
by the wind.” 

The Lord therefore commanded Isaiah to go to meet King Ahaz, 
taking his son 230" INL’ Shear-jashub with him, whose name signified, 
“the remnant shall return:” as a sign that after the captivity of the 
Ten Tribes, the remnant left of Jacob should penitently turn to the 
Lord, and enjoy their country in freedom; ** And say unto him, Take 
heed, and be quiet; fear not these two firebrands:” for although they 
may cause smoke and disturbance, they shall not burn anything, neither 
shall they conquer thy kingdom, 

‘* Because Syria and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, have counselled 
evil against thee, saying, Let us go up against Judah and master it, ete.: 
but this shall not be confirmed, nor shall it take place; for the head of 
Syria is Dama-cus, and the head of Ephraim is Samaria: Jerusalem, 
the metropo!i-, shall not be the capital of either. But notwithstanding 
Isaiah telling hii this, it did not suffice to re-assure him: the Lord con- 
tinuing, told Avaz to ask some celestial or terrestrial sign, but being 
iniquitous aud incredulous, he replied, he would neither ask nor tempt 
God; these words, though apparently pious, covered his mistrust and 
disbelief in ih. particular provicence the prophet promised him in the 
name of the Lod. Isaiah therefore continued, ** Hear now, O house 
of David” —.\ 12 and all of the royal blood—* Is it not sufficient to 
deceive men,’ siying one thing while meaning another, “that you wish 
also to deceive ‘uy God,” to whom the hidden secrets of the heart are 
known’ it not suffice yon to weary men,” 
senseless and 
buting want 
a sign, “ the 


calling the prophets 
madmen, “that you would also weary my God,” attri- 
power to him? “Therefore,” although you do not ask 
rd will give it,” as a memorial of this prophecy.* 


We have 


enabled to 
2 


copies of this splendid work on sale at our office 
wt ] (is, per set of 2 vols.—E 
: booty, hasten to the spoil, 


, Which we are 


1. Speew 
Asthe 
some elneidati. 
rudiments of the 
the w. 
veneraliy; as, * 
which ean only | 
& particular ol) 
A virgin in 
of, nor has it, a 
Scripture is 
isin the 
(Gen, xxxviij, 2 
ARID 8 the 


ranslation of this verse is not in acecordavce with other versions, 
iy not prove unacceptable, Every one acquainted with the first 
tongue kuows that the m ailixed to the noun masculine forms the 
is thas formed frem pty young man, and is so rendered 
it Tsay thus to the young man” (1 Sam, xx, 22), the feminine of 
young woman, The 7 prefixed, termed m demonstrative, points to 


wis mwa, which, being an attribute purely female, neither admits 
culine; the word invariably used in contradistinction throtghout 
ingle or unmarried man. 


nt tense, and is so rendered in Genesis, * Behold, she is with child” 


inime gender of the second person singular, future tense, of the verb 


‘ Behold (nndyr) the young woman (777) is pregnant, and } 


ATS 
shal] he 


son, and thou shalt call his name Immanuel; butter and honey 
eat, that he may know to refuse the evil and select the good; for before 
the boy (youth) shall know to detest in the evil and select in the good 
the land thou art uneasy about shall be quitted by her two kings,” Wi, 
this young woman was is not explained, but there can be no doubg . 
was the wife of the prophet Isaiah, whose sons were for signs yo the 
house of Israel (Isaiah viii. 18). And there is no difficulty in term, 


her mody, for the word means ‘‘a young woman,” a juvenile female 
whether a maiden or not; for we find the Holy Scripture applies tg the 


maiden Rebecca the title of M73, and subsequently (Gen. xxiv, 49 
synonymously with a young woman of juvenile age, and the same tory, 


aby is in Proverbs applied to a dissolute woman, as Solomon avs (Prox 
xxx. 18, et seq.), “ There are three things that are too wonderful fur me 
and four that are unknown to me: the way of an eagle in the heayey 
the way of a serpent ona rock, the way of a ship in the midst of the 


sea, and the way of a man (nD>y2) with a young woman: such is the 
way of an adulterous woman; she cateth and wipeth her mouth, ang 
saith, I have done no iniquity:’’ which passage must necessarily be 
interpreted for a dissolute woman, for such might hide her misconduc 
and say she had done no harm; but a virgin could not make such ay 
assertion, as her crime and want of chastity would be discovered on hey 
marriage or otherwise. 

The sign, then, of the future relief from those two things was, thay 
the wife of the prophet, who was at that time 777 pregnant, would bear 
a son, an event (whether the child would be a male or female, being) 
hidden from the knowledge of man, whom she would call (nme) Im- 
manuel, which means “ God with us ;” because the Lord would be with 
them, and even shortly would deliver them from those two powerfi| 
enemies. Besides, this child would not be reared naturally with milk, 
but would immediately eat butter and honey; food which would jn q 
short period enable him to have a knowledge how to select the good and 
throw away the bad. And before the child would be able to do so, the 
Holy Land, for which he was so afflicted, would be freed from the two 
kings (Rezin and Pekah the son of Remaliah) that molested it: which 
took place within two years, for the king of Assyria came against Regia, 
slew him, and took his kingdom; and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, was 
killed by Hosea, the son of Elah (2. Kings xv.90), by which the Holy 
Land, being relieved from that war, it then completely enjoyed its former 
felicity. 

The Holy Scripture applying the term TIN “a sign,” to the birth of 
the prophet’s son: that being a natural occurrence, presents no ob- 
jection, for the word is frequently used in that sense, and is so applied 
in the Divine Writings, as in the case of the Iris or Rainbow, the Lord 
said it shall be for MIS “a sign” (ing. a token) of the covenant He 
established with Noah (Genesis 9:12) ; the same is said in the command 
of circumcision (Genesis 17:11), now these are natural things. 

Neither is the passage (Isaiah 8:8), ‘“‘ And he shall pass in Judah; 
he shall overflow and go over until he reach the neck; and the 
extension of his wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, 278 33D (yet) 
God is with us,’ is not opposed to it, as there it appears he addressed 
the king and not his son, who neither possessed nor had authority over 
the country; this has another meaning, it being certain, he there treats 
of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, “ Behold, the Lord bringeth up upon 
them, the waters of the river, the strong and many, the king of Assyria, 
ete., (Isaiah 8:7) and he shall pass in Judah, ete., (Isaiah 8:8), that 
is, spreading his armies through the whole country, he shall subdue all 
the cities, until he arrives at Jerusalem, the capital, that he will not 
conquer it for God is with us (98 1292);4 in confirmation, he continues, 
“Dread, O people, take counsel together, and it shall be annulled; 
speak the word, and it shall not be confirmed, for God is with us, 
(28 (Isaiah 8:10). 

According to this, the name of this son of the prophet [saiah was not 
only a sign of the deliverance from those two kings, but also of the 
subsequent one in the reign of Hezekiah, (when the angel, at night, 
slew the entire camp of Sennacherib) of both which these verses treat. 
No difficulty presents itself in the name of Emanuel being given to the 
prophet’s son, asin the Holy Scriptures many are found that terminate 
with 5s “el,” (the name of God,) as, Samu-el, Zari-el, Nethan-el, 
Shelumi-el, and many others. Adopting the most approved opinions 
among us, we shall say that the pregnant young woman was the wife of 
the propet, by whom he had this son, whose name was a sign of the two 
salvations of the kingdom of Judah, as above stated. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE JEWS AND THE 


INQUISITION IN CASTILE AND 
ARRAGON, 
By M. Rossreuw Sr. HILaArre. 
Transluted from the ** Univers Israélite.” 
(Continued from page 253.) 
Tue INQUISITION IN ARRAGON. 


We have seen that the Inquisition was established at Saragossa under 
Arragon), where 
Holy 


XVi. 11). at 

I offer these observations without comment, solely for the purpose of pointing niet 

example of each word (inany might be adduced) where they are translated by sey 
precisely the same way as the author correctly renders them in this passage. —T oe 
In the Hebrew text these words are separate, and do not form a name.—/ 0+ 
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Oftice—s0 completely opposed to the spirit of the constitution—could 
not exist for two centuries without being deprived for the most part of 
ts severities. The most odious of all these—copfiscation—never could 
be introduced into Arragon ; but in 1484, during the meeting of the 
Cortes of Tarragona, Ferdinand, without doubt jealous of the happy 
results obtained by the Inquisition in Castille, was willing to bestow 
upon Arragon the same benefits, and he planned in his privy council 
the reconstruction of the Arragonese Inquisition upon a new base—an 
arrangement, however, which he took care to submit to the Cortes. 
Torquemada, who alone was invested by Rome with the right to 
delegate the powers of the Holy Office, named the Father Gaspar 
Juglar (jongleur, quack doctor), a Dominican monk, and the Doctor 
Pedro Arbuez d’Epila, inquisitors of the province of Saragossa. A 
eoval edict commanded that all the authorities should lend their assist- 
ance, and that all magistrates of the kingdom, comprising the Jastiza, 
should engage under an oath to do the same. 
jut in spite of official compliance, the new institution met from all 
classes the most violent opposition. Every feeling of this generous 
people revolted against such a flagrant violation of the sacred guarantees 
of the law, and a unanimous ery of reprobation was raised against this 
arbitrary tribunal, which struck at once at the fortune and thie life of 
the accused, and that too in a state where the poorest of the citizens 
might find at the feet of the Just/za a protection against even the op- 
ression of royalty itself. Another cause contributed still more to give 
to this expression of public feeling the character of nationality; the 
Arragonese nobility, less rich and more popular than those of Castille, 
had more frequently mingled the blood of converted Jews with the 
ancient stream of their ancestors, and the highest dignitaries of the 
kingdom reckoned these New Christians among their ancestors. Under 
the influence of these powerful families, a deputation was sent to Rome 
by the Cortes, to protest at the feet of the holy father against the esta- 
biishment in Arragon of this tribunal of blood. Besides this, energetic 
protestations were addressed to the monarch, particularly against that 
clause of his edict, relating to confiscation. Arragon, unravelling the 
tangle of fiscal advantage which was at the bottom of all these severities, 
undermined in this way the Inquisition at its base; for if it were found 
that condemnations brought nothing to the treasury, they would become 
less frequent. | 
But during these negociations, the new tribunal had commenced its 
‘work. In May and June, 1485, many auto-da-fis had already strack 
terror into ihe people, and the Holy Office in Arragon appeared willing 
to emulate in audacity that of Castille. Convinced at last of the use- 
lessness of entreaties, the patriots resolved to try the efficacy of terror, 
and determined to strike the Inquisition in the person of one of its 
chiefs; hoping in this way to intimidate their executioners, and to cause 
Ferdinand to withdraw his edicts under the fear of a general insurrec- 
cn in cirragon. The victim chosen was the most obnoxious of the 
two inquisitors, Don Pedro Arbuez. Tis death once resolved on, they 
coieeted the sum of ten thousand reals to bribe the assassins, which 
tuey found no easy matter; for they were, notwithstanding the general 
natrcd, horrified at the idea of bathing their hands in the blood of a 
vost. Dut the most difficult of all was how to attack the inquisitor, 
urrounded as he always was by a numerous escort, and wearing a coat 
of nal under his robe, and a covering of steel for the head under his 
nat. There was no chance of being able to enter his apartment, the 
mioces Of ingress to which were guarded like those of a fortress. The 
ou.y place where it appeared possible to put their scheme into execution 
Was the caurch, and this was the place the conspirators chose. During 
tae Lime that he was praying before the high-altar of the cathedral, the 
assassins rushed upon him, and struck him upon the back of the neck, 
tie only part which was uncovered, and the blow was such that he died 
In two days, 
ee stroke, bold as it was, was made in vain ; the rancorous dis- 
“ke oc the old Christians to the new rendered abortive this desperate 
attempt for the enfrauchisement of Arragon from the yoke of the Holy 
Office, The populace, fearing, or pretending to fear, a general insur- 
rection of tue converted Jews, assembled to revenge the death of the 
visitor; and the blood of their victims would soon have been flowing 
‘tu the streets of Saragossa, if the archbishop had not appeased the 


> vy promising that prompt and severe justice should be done upon 
ve assassins, The slain man, execrated while living, was after his 


deat 


| 1 revercaced as a martyr, and a sumptuous mausoleum was erected 


'Y the piety of Ferdinand and Isabella in the place where the blow was 
struck, ou which was an inscription of a threatening character to the 
mews, charged with the task of transmitting to posterity the record of 
the crime and of its punishment; and finally, after two centuries, the 
Court of Rome completed the glorv of the thrice-happy Pedro Arbuez 
by canonization, 
te Shi “r not enough to do honour to the martyr, it was necessary 
death. Iwo hundred ‘persons, who to a greater or lesser 
Meds it participators in the patriotic plot, were made to expiate 
lsbeuishat upon the scaffold or in the flames, while a far larger number 
ak: rat away their days in the dungeons of the Inquisition. Neither 
Ferdinasa “2 age, nor sex, could protect the victims. A nephew of 
nite om aed the son of the queen of Navarre, was convicted of 
Fe: ieee the flight of some of the conspirators, and was compelled 
family can : wee penance; a penalty inflicted on a scion of a noble 
suffer : vi oF wnose members had never been condemned to death or to 


Whiten humiliating punishment, and which consisted of a total depri- 
On of all civil and political rights. 

wtwiths: 
id not the ] 
fully under ¢ 


anding this terrible check to the cause of liberty, Arragon 
ess persevere in her exertions; while Castille bent shame- 
he yoke, when resistance would have delivered the rest of 


the Peninsula. Some terrible risings of the populace took place at 
Ternel and Valentia, and to repress them required all the energy of 
Ferdinand, and all the strength of the secular arm. The great nobles, 
who numbered amorig their vassals large numbers of the New Christians, 
fearing to see their domains depopulated by the cruelties of the Inquisi- 
tion, took on active part in the revolt. Opposition to measures of the 
Inquisition was not less energetic in Catalonia, whose people were 
animated by the same spirit as those of Arragon. Barcelona, above all, 
distinguished herself by the vigour of her protestations; and nowhere 
could the obnoxious tribunal succeed in establishing itself but by force, 
and in overcoming the insurgent population: but Roman perseverance, 
and the cold-blooded determination of Ferdinand, triumphed at last over 
all these obstacles. The avaricious severities of the Holy Office con- 
tinued to fill ite coffers and those of the state, and Spain bent under the 
voke she had always abhorred, and hopelessly submitted, at the time 
when she was mistress of Europe and of two worlds. 

In connection with this sad subject, it rests with us to say a word 
respecting the great measure of the banishment of the Jews ; a measure 
which was not, however, taken till eight years later (in 1492), but which 
belongs necessarily to the history of the Inquisition, of which institution 
tt was a consequence. In this memorable year, 1492, afterwards sig- 
nalised by the taking of Granada and the discovery of the New World, 
we may date the great fault of the empire; which year, however, 
computed also many successes. 


be continued.) 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, ST. ALBAN’S. PLACE. 
On Friday evening and Saturday morning last (193 ‘B 3k), the Rev. 
M. B. Levy, of Brightou, candidate for the office of reader and lecturer 
to the above place of worship, performed the evening and morning 
service, during the latter of which he also delivered a lecture. The 
reverend gentleman's reading of the service, both evening and morning, 
was to the satisfaction of a numerous congregation, and he appeared to 
possess all the requirements essential for so sacred an office. ‘The lee- 
ture was delivered with good emphasis and fluency. Mr. Levy would 
do well to follow the example of the Chief Rabbi, whose earnestness at 
the close of his discourses leaves that deep impression which it is so 
desirable should be the case. Under all the circumstances we should 
say, and that confidently, that in the event of Mr. Levy succeeding to 
the appointment, it would tend to the advantage of the St. Alban’s- 
place Synagogue, which is so rapidly advancing in public favour; and 
the improved attendance on the Sabbath is a proof that a good spiritual 
leader only is required to render the congregation important in every 
respect. Sir Moses Montefiore attended the synagogue on the occasion, 
and expressed himself satisfied with Mr, Levy’s mode of reading the 
prayers and delivering the lecture. It rejoices us to add that Mr. Levy 
is an Englishman. 

Mr. Levy took his text from the Haphtorah of the day, Jeremiah, 
xxxii. 19. 

The rev. gentleman entered fully into the two following propositions, 
viz.: lstly, How far man’s unaided reason could serve him. 2ndly, 
Whether he could be certain he was acting rightly, without the positive 
commands of revelation ? 

For which purpose, he shewed how man’s reasoning powers were 
restricted within certain prescribed limits, he took a rapid glance over the 
pages of history, and fully demonstrated, that mere intellect would have 
left man’s destiny enveloped in dark and gloomy clouds. The sermon 
was most attentively listened to thronghout, and gave great satisfaction. 
We have much pleasure in presenting the following brief extract to our 
readers: ‘ For reason alone would have been msufficient to satisfy the 
soul's cravings, or to give to suffering man in the last struggles of his 
mortal career either hope or consolation. The reason is manifest; man 
possesses a double nature, MyOe’3 or faculties essential to him asa 
sojourner in this temporary tabernacle of life, AYINW) and spiritual 
wants, which nothing but religion can satisfy. We may ask, could the 
religions of antiquity give hima certain knowledge for his guidance, 
and teach him how to live and how to die—and yet impart to him the 
consolation, that his death would be but the passage to an eternal life? 
The earlier idolators worshipped the sun, moon, and stars, also animals 
which they fancifully associated with them; then they introduced 
sanguinary rights, and immoral ceremonies, all of which sunk man in 
the scale of intelligence, and obscured the light which reason would 
have shed on a real and efficient system of theology. 

How different was the opinion and practice of our patriarch Abraham! 
He stood alone, a worshipper of the living God! and that God 
vouchsafed to him and to his heirs a true religion, I say fearlessly a 
true religion, because, whilst reason could not have revealed it, yet 
reason lends a profound homage to its institutions, as being suitable to 
the present and eternal wants of man! Does it not provide him with 
a system of laws in reference to diet, ablutions, and purifications ? which 
if observed, tend to cnsure him a healthy body, and as a consequence, 
a sound mind. Has he not been endowed with those excellent moral 
institutions, which are ‘‘ more precious than rubies,” and which God gave 
him upon Sinai’s burning mount, amidst the most sublime scene ever 
recorded in the pages of history, and from which blessed gift he may 
learn his duty to his Great Benefactor! to society, to himself, and to 
his family! To see that these arrangements, pre-suppose on the part of 
the Creator that He regarded man in his two-fold nature, and that He 
intended this world as a preparatory one, for his ultimate bliss in 
another and a better world, “ Where the weary cease from troubling, 
and sorrow is no more,” we have only to reflect on two important 
truths; firstly, The earth we inhabit is but a speck in creation—it Is 
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but one small star rolling in space with thousands of others; and 
secondly, When we compare ourselves to this earth, are we not asa 
grain of sand to it? Yet our minds can penetrate space, and compre- 
hend the vast and the sublime, and truly has the poet remarked, ! 
« That the extent of the earth cannot encompass man’s thought, which 
holds its seat in a small inclosure, not exceeding the palm of the hand.”’ 


Then, my brethren, if we will but profit by the knowledge which 
science and philosophy have accumulated, we learn that our bodies are 
like the germs of vegetable life, gradually unfolded; that we pass 
through infancy, childhood, youth, and manhood, and that all we know, 
or all we can learn, forms but a scanty amount of knowledge of our 
real destiny—had the blessed and imperishable truths of the 711M been 
withheld from us. 

Without the surety of immortality, we should have been like misers 
with their wealth, losing much of the pleasures to be derived from 
science and philosophy, by the dread of being deprived of them, when 
‘summoned to depart.” Life then, even intellectual life, would have 
been full of bitterness and dissatisfaction. But now, when our spiritual 
nature hath received its due culture, when we learn the value of a faith 
not fashioned by man’s unaided reason, but directed by the Lord of the 
Universe. We then study to love virtue, to hate vice, and to adore, 
‘‘with all our might and all our souls,” Him who bestowed upon us 
faculties capable of understanding and appreciating these truths. Let 
us pause now to repeat our text, ‘ Great in counsel,” ete. Does not 
the whole universe bespeak the power of God? The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth the work of His hands.” 
Man, intellectual and moral man, proves His infinite love and mercy, 
and this beautiful earth, how much wisdom and design is impressed on 
it for his happiness. But we may well ask, Do we act as if ‘‘ His eyes 
are open upon all the ways of the sons of men?” Must we not confess, 
that we have too often to witness the attempt to undermine the rock of 
that blessed faith, on which our ancestors reposed in confidence, and 
which sustained them amidst ages of persecution? Is this wise? Is it 
prudent ?_ Is it in accordance with that moral thriftiness, which should 
rather gvard our sanctuary and its time-hallowed ceremonies ! 

When the intellect is satisfied with what experience shews to be 
useful, even for our physical health, should it aid the scoffer to attack 
institutions, which despite his puny efforts, are like their immutable 
author, indestructible ! ! 

Remember then, my brethren, that with the shortness of even the 
longest life, how Vast a number of subjects require constant application 
and study, to obtain even a superficial knowledge of them, how much 
more so does religion, which isthe most profound of all sciences ? 
Should we not pause ere we permit our faith to be slightingly dealt 
with, by those who are superficially acquainted with its dogmas? We 
may not apprehend the dangerous position we place ourselves in by 
such conduct in the hour of enjoyment, and in the hey-day of health, 
but recollect, the sceptic’s laugh and the sophist’s ridicule and 
contempt will be but a poor substitute when pain and languor prostrate 


us. | 
The sermon concluded with an appropriate prayer. 


THE JEWS IN CHINA. 
In No. 26 of the present volume, we gave an extract from the Over- 


land Friend of China, on this interesting subject. We commence this 


number giving extracts from the journal of the travellers, which we take 
from the Jewish Jntelligence. 


Kew-téen-sang s Journal. 


Nov. 15th.—In the commencement of our journey from Yang-king- 
pang, at about half-past seven, A.M., the tide was so strong against us, 
that it was not till half-past eight we passed the Laoucha, and at hialf-past 
nine, the Sincha, or Soo-chow bridge ; leaving this, we arrived at the 
ferry of Chaou-ka-doo, between the Soo-chow bridge and the Chaou-ka 
ferry. We had a very strong wind against us just by the point, so that 
the boatmen could not succeed in rowing, so that we stopped our boat 
by the river side. After breakfast, about ten, a.m., we started again, 
and at half-past ten we passed the Chaou-ka ferry; at about a quarter 
to eleven, we passed the temple of King-ke, and about a quarter to 
twelve (noon) Ya-ke-tun, or Pheasant-mound, was in sight of us, which 
we passed at noon; all the way from Chaou-da-doo to Ya-ke-tun, the 
fields were well cultivated with wheat, barley, vegetables, cotton, and 
turnips; about a quarter past two, the mouth of the Fung-ga-pang was 
in sight of us; after passing which canal, at about five o'clock, we 
arrived at Wong-doo, where we stopped for the night. As soon as we 
arrived, I and Tséang went out immediately from the boat, taking with 
us a few tracts; we saw that the people of Woug-doo wished more for 
books than the inhabitants of Shang-hae; they treated us with great 
respect. Both old and young did the same. 

Nov. 16th.—Early in the morning, about four, a.m., we started 
again, and about nine o’clock arrived at Luk-ka-pung; this village is 
thinly inhabited, opposite to it there were two or three walled houses, we 
saw tog-that they had built some new straw-roofed houses, on the top of 
whieh there was a chimney to be seen, which we thought very dangerous 
indeed among the straw. "All the way from Wong-doo to Luk-ka-pang, 
the fields were covered with green things, such as turnips, wheat, 
barley, cotton, whilst some were uncultivated. After leaving Luk-ka- 

pang, at a quarter to nine, we saw the peak pagoda of Tséen-tung. On 
she Way to it, we observed many straw-roofed houses, and the fields were 
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planted mostly with turnips, and a few with barley. From Wop 
to Luk-ka-pang we had a very strong head-wind. so that the bo 
were obliged to scull the boat up to the point. From Luk-ka. 
our way to Kwan.san we had a little fair wind; and about 


atmen 
Pang in 


quarter 
past ten, we saw from the distance of about 40 le. the peak Pagoda of 


Kwan-san. At about 30 le. distance from it we saw the Tung-yang.t. 
kedou bridge of the eastern ocean, by the canal side; at about half. or. 
twelve (noon) we entered Kwan-san. The first bridge that we say Was 
the Wan-sing-keaou (bridge of variegated stars), and after having gone ‘ 
little way, we espied a temple entitled Fet-seen-phi-foo (palace of the 
flying angel). At about half-past one, p.m., we stopped our boat Dear 
the Sze-ma-kwan (four horse-pass), and while the boatmen went to buy 
something, I and Tséang took the opportunity to distribute some trac, 
About two, p.m., we started again for Wei-ting, to pass the night there. 
in the way to it, about three, p.m., we passed the village of Tsée-e, a, 
quarter past four we passed ‘l'a-wei-ting, and in a quarter fof an hour 
more, Seaou-wei-ting ; about a quarter to five we passed the large wide 
Shatang, sandy pool; we did not stop our boat, as we intended to pass 
the night at Wei-ting, because of the fair wind we had all the day 
from Kwan-san, so we sailed straight on to Soo-chow ; in the way to 7 
about a quarter past five we passed Wae-kwa-dong, and at a quarter 
past six we came to Soo-chow-low-mun, at about seven we passed 
Tse-mun, and about half-past seven we arrived at Chang-mun, th 
north gate of Soo-chow. 

Nov. 17th.—¥arly in the morning, about six o'clock, before any body 
was up, I and Tséang went out of the boat to distribute some tracts, by 
putting at various shop doors, one, two or more complete sets of tracts, 
that when they awoke and opened their doors they might find some ney 
and true books which their forefathers had not known, neither wore 
they handed down up to the present period. After that we went down 
to our boat; about nine we started again, and in half an hour we passed 
Hoo-kew, a hill full of temples and shops; along the way to Hoo-K’hew 
we saw by the wall of a temple, on the left side, a few characters 
written: ‘Of all the virtues filial piety is the greatest, and of all the 
vices, carnal lusts are the chief.”’ Anda few houses further on, there 
was written again, * Do not commit wickedness of any kind, but reve. 
rently practise every sort of virtue.” At about quarter past eleven we 
passed the custom-house, Hoo-shoo-kwan; as soon as we had passed it, 
we saw many mulberry trees. From the custom-house to the borders 
of Woo-seih there were scarcely to be seen in the fields any such thing 
as wheat, barley, cotton, etc., but grass all along the way. About two, 
p.m., we passed the village of the southern Wang-ting, Nan-wang-ting, 
and about three, the village of the northern Wang-ting, Pih-wang-ting, 
The day was very dull, but the wind was still favourable; about four 
o'clock we passed Shin-tuh, at six the villlage of Sing-nan ; at half-past 
six, in our way to Woo-seih, we saw a row of trees by the river side, 
and after we had passed them, about eight at night, we arrived at Woo- 
scih. ‘This evening was very dull and rainy. 

Nov, 18th.—Early in the morning, about six, a.m., I and Tséang 
went out of the boat before any body was up, or the shops were opened, 
to distribute a few sets of tracts, by putting them at their various doors, 
or shoving them in through the door-holes, that when they awoke and 
opened their doors they might find some new doctrine which neither 
the Buddhists nor Taouis's could supply them with, received from an 
unknown friend. After breakfast, at nine, we started again, but the 
wind was so strong against us, that the boatmen could not succeed in 
rowing, so we stopped our boat near to the Seaou-kin-san, a temple 


the midst of the river ; we saw in the temple attached to the Kwan-yit- 


ko, a serol] written on the right, and on the left: * I have carried out 


to the utmost my maternal feelings, and on account of your virtuous 
conduct here present you with a little son: you on your part mus 
practise every kind of goodness, and if you wish him to be long-lived, 
you must perform some secret acts of merit on his behalf.” After we 
had visited this temple, we went also to Hwuy-san-sze (monastery 
the favourable hill); as we passed the bridge we saw at the end of the 
canal, a dragon fountain, Lungtseuen, which sent forth clear water from 
a stone-dragon’s head, jutting out at the end of the canal, by the af 
side; after which we went to see the famous temple and mountain Jus 
mentioned ; on our entering which we saw written, “the very best hil 
in Keang-nan;” after leaving this, we passed a small stone bridge 
reached the T’heeu-wang-téen, hall of the ceiestial king, entering whied 
we passed a small stone bridge, and saw a marble tablet with ™ 
pedestal, on which was written :— | 


Delighted I sojourn in this region surveying the haze of the distant hills, 


Entering the cloudy region, I brush the trees, and become drenched W 
dew, 


Here I perceive that in every place, Buddhist temples abound, 
And that their priests have occupied the most famous mountains ; 


The dark cave and bright pavilion alternately conceal and display 8 


beauties 

The alpine flowers and the aquatic plants are exceedingly exuberant, 
There is the priest at his praying desk drawing lots from the tub, 
While I, in the sixteenth year of my reiyn, visit this lofty temple. , ; 

The year when the above was written was added, “in the sixteen 
year of the Emperor Kéen-lung a.p, 1751, composed at the favour. 
hill,” and underneath was subscribed the imperial signature : Tae 
On our returning to the boat just by the Hwuy-san-sze, we $a yo 
like a candlestick, and on coming out we saw written, Shing-te 
tseuen, “ A surpassingly fine region, and a famous mountain. 


(To be continued. ) 


pther fear,” 
I fear those 


Two-FoLp Fear.—* I fear God, and I fear no 
Racine. ‘ I fear God,” said Pascal, “and after Him 


do not fear Him.”—Moral and Religious Tales. 
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LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


Wyte the attention of the public generally is drawn to the thousands 
of curiosities displayed in the grand show-room of all nations at Hyde 
‘ark, it may not be uninteresting to a numerous class of our readers to 
bring under their notice a curiosity of Hebrew literature in the posses- 
sion of the same dealer from whom the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
purchased, about a vear ago, an interesting manuscript of the commen- 
taries of Rashi. The curiosity we are speaking of is a Hebrew manu- 


script of a book called Op? Paradise Collection,” or collection 
of choice pieces. The work contains Cabbalistical matter, explanations 
of difficult Biblical passages, moral maxims illustrated by fine allegories, 
and a treatise on Hebrew grammar, divided into thirteen chapters. 

The date and the name of ‘the author are mysteriously expressed by 
the letters of a verse from Proverbs (iv. 2), and it is somewhat difficult to 
upravel the secret. There does not exist any printed copy of the work; 
‘ny fact, it would seem that no other MS. copy is in existence, except 
one in the possession of the Bodleian Library, which, from circumstances 
we are about to mention, appears to be copied from the one of which we 
speak. The title-page of the MS. at Oxford bears the following inscrip- 


tion in Hebrew: “ The book D7755 Op? I have brought from Jerusalem 
in manuscript, and some writer has copied it from the original, word by 
word and letter by letter.” On comparing the formation of the letters, 
it becomes evident that the writer of these lines is the same man who 
wrote the whole of the original, while the letters in the copy are of an 
entirely different shape. Moreover, these lines are covered with a pecu- 
liar sort of sand, which is not discernible in any other part of the 
Bodleian copy, but is used throughout the original. Besides these 
external signs, there is likewise internal evidence to stamp the one to 
which we allude as the original, for the copy is deficient in many pas- 
sages, in words, sentences, lines, and even a whole treatise; a verse 
from Isaiah is quoted wrong in the Oxford copy, and a passage, men- 
tioning one of the principal sources from which the author drew, is 
there altogether omitted. 

Among the other valuable manuscripts in the possession of the same 


person, we will only mention a fine copy of O21) 71D’, more complete 


than the one in the British Museum; a book called 1798 NWR from the 
year 1677, containing copious expositions of the Bible, with highly-inter- 
esting introductions by different authors, not existing in print;' one by the 
name of 727 73°3 75D, containing expositions of Midrashim, most learned 
and valuable ; and lastly, a series of works by the celebrated Rabbi 
Nathan Ellingen, Rabbi of Hamburg, who was renowned throughout 
the Continent for the depth of his Talmudical lore, and for his sincere 
piety. 

We feel assured that, were the last-mentioned works the productions 
of a Christian Divine, of as high a reputation as that in which Rabbi 
Nathan Ellingen stood, a sum of £1,000 would certainly not be deemed 
an exorbitant price for them, and publishers would readily embrace the 
opportunity of securing possession of them. 


SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 


OD2y9 aamses. According to Yablonsky, this name is composed of 
the Coptic words, Rem (rom), man, and Schos, shepherd. ‘The name 
Ltem-Schos-Ramses, would, therefore, like the Greek Bovxodxa, signify 
the land of sheep-herdsmen, and would then appear as perfectly identical 
with Goshen. This derivation is still further confirmed by I. Rossi, 
who derives £XQC Shepherd, from =XQCX shame or disgrace. This ety- 
mology, however, is altogether rejected by Champollion the younger, 
who has succeeded in deciphering it on several monuments. | According 
to him, the word Raamses is composed of the Coptic words Ra, “ the 
sun,” and Messesse, *‘ child,” or “ born,” the whole signifying sun-born, 
a4 son of the sun, a title adopted by several of the sovereigns of Egypt. 
Thus the celebrated Sesostris, the first monarch of the nineteenth, 
dynasty, is a Ramessesse, and it is possible that a city—and subsequently 
the entire province in which that city was situated—obtained its name 
from the style adopted by the monarch its founder. This emphatic 
title of Son of the Sun, was also assumed by the Incas of Peru. The 
Septuagint, who write Payeoos, always consider the land of /aamses as 
identical with Goshen, while Jonathan renders it by DID Pelusiuin. 
The Arabic version of R'Saadias Gaon has Wow’ m3 Beth Shemesh, or 


Heliopolis. Al other ancient versions retain the name Raamses.— 
Dr, Raphall. 


LISTEN TO THE HORN. 


Listen to the horn! Its enlivening tone 

Wakens the echoes in ravines unknown ; 

Through the crisp morning air sweet notes resound, 

And quiver the leaves of the trees around. 

Tis the horn of the chase; swift o’er the mead 

Advance the glad huntsmen with light’ning speed ; 

O’erleaping the brook, with its rapid stream, 

Chey ’re lost in yon wood, like a meteor’s gleam. 

But mark’d you the stag, as frantic it pass’d, 

With the blood from its nostrils flowing fast ? 

Saw you its limbs, which the brambles had rent, 

As, gasping and panting, its breath seemed spent ? 
is sad to see—aye, sad past all measure— 

Even a brute thus tortured for pleasure. 

' The M 


, 8. bearing the same title. in the passession of the Bodleian Library, is by a 
different author, and contains Cabbalistical matter, 
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The horn sounds again; its sweetness is gone, 
And seems but to say—the butchery’s done. 


Listen to the horn! Defiance it cries; 

Awaken your cannons ; soldiers, arise! 

For war is afoot, and enemies near ; 

Bring forth the musket, the sword, and the spear. 

How gay seem the troops! Their brave chargers prancing ; 
In Sol’s cheerful rays their bright weapons glancing. 
How gay seem the troops! The battle-field near, 

Army ‘gainst army in columns appear. 

How gay seem the troops! The heated shot pouring 
O'er them like hail, ‘mid the fierce cannons roaring, 
Dashing on breast-plate—the dead scatter’d round, 
Strewing their brains on the blood-colour'd ground. 

How gay seem the troops! The few still remaining, 
Bespatter’d with gore, and wounded, and paining. 

“ Viet'ry! Vict'ry!” Over whom? O'er your brother ! 
Obeying the words, “ Love one another.” 


Listen to the horn! Why sounds it again? 

Are ve torturing brutes, or slaughtering men ? 

No, no; ‘tis a goodlier cause by far 

Than a huntsman’s call or a nation’s war. 

It is mind, not body, that’s fighting now ; 

And blood will not stain the conqueror’s brow. 

See yon wond’rous pile, with its crystals fair, 

Its beauteous statues and fabrics rare. 

Hath the lamp of Aladdin plac’d it there ? 

© the mind of man can accomplish more 

Than eer was imagin’d in fairy lore. 

Paxton’s the genii, his the magie might 

That reared that palace of crystals bright. 

The horn sounds once more; “ The queen comes,” they cry, 

And ‘midst loyal shouts the cortege sweeps by. 

English and toreign in unity seem, 

All join in the chorus, “ God save the queen!”’ 

Listen to the horn! °*T is speaking again. 

With “ Peace upon earth, and good will to men.” 
Liverpool, May 15th, 1851. SeLRANC. 


NOTES OF A BIBLE LESSON. 
He found him in a desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness: He led him 
about.—( Deut. xxxii. 10). 

Tue Israelites’ passage through the wilderness, 

1. God’s method of guiding the Israelites was different from the 
ordinary manner in which he conducts the affairs of the world. It was 
miraculous. Instance the manna, water from the rock, and the pillar 
of cloud and fire. 

2. This method was, nevertheless, simple. The pillar was easily seens 
and every Israelite knew, when it rested on the tabernacle, that he must 
rest; and when it moved that he must follow. ‘This was easy even for 
children to understand ( Numb. ix. 21). The Israelites were surrounded 
by dangers, and were constantly ready to fear and doubt ; but God sim- 
plified His providence—condescended to their weakness: they had only 
to look at the pillar and be safe. 

3. The pillar was a guide and protection. They not only knew when 
to move, but in what direction. Whenever they were to proceed, the 
pillar left its resting-place and went on before. It was always in ad- 
vance; but how can a cloudy pillar guide in the night-time? ‘* When 
the darkness comes on,” they might have said, ‘‘ what will become of 
us?’’ Mark God’s wonderful kindness: * It shall come to pass that at 
eventide it shall be light” (Zech. xiv.7). The night approaches ; the 
aspect of the pillar changes—the cloud is fire now! See the light 
reaching from earth to heaven, and spreading its radiance all around. 

By night Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Return’d the fiery pillar’s glow. 

The pillar was also a protection. In the day it was a shade, in the 
night it screened them from the attack of wild beasts, prevented a 
thousand calamities, and doubtless served them by creating amazement 
in the minds of their foes. | 

4. It never forsook them till they arrived in Canaan. Again and aga 
the Israelites murmured and rebelled against God, and often provoked 
His indignation ; but He was “ long-suffering,” and ‘* slow to wrath ;” 
the guiding and protecting pillar never forsook them till it was no longer 
needed.— Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


HamBurGuH, April.—Last Passover, 280 Jewish soldiers, who serve 
in the Austrian regiment stationed in our town, were boarded during 
the festival at the expense of the “‘ Temple Congregation.” 


Pressurc, May 1.—In our town an agricultural society has been 
formed. The committee have issued shares of 500 francs each. 


Pracue, May 1.—Our Chief Rabbi, Mr. Rapaport, went to Dres- 
den, on a visit to the Chief Rabbi of Dresden, to see Dr, Frankel before 
he proceeded on his journey to London. Whatever report may spread 
abroad with regard to the immediate cause of this journey, we are 
informed that it is only intended as a friendly visit to several 
and intimate friends. (Tout comme chez nous. The same report was 
current here with regard to Dr. Frankel’s visit to London, which, we are 
assured, has no official character.) 


% 
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Parts, May 1.—The consistory has come to the resolution to put an 
organ in the Temple on its re-opening after having been repaired. 


Warsaw, April 22.—The law regulating the dress of the Jews has, 
through the intervention of the Prince Stadtholder, received some modi- 
fication. All the Rabbies, and such officials as have clerical duties to 
perform, are permitted to continue their old costume, and wear a beard, 
without being subjected toa tax. With their leaving office this pri- 
vilege ceases. 
appointed must conform to the regulation of the imperial ukase. 


Pracue, May 1.—After the Easter vacation, Kiimpf will resume his 
public lectures in our university: he lectures on Arabic Grammar, and 
the Chaldaic portion of the book of Daniel, with an explanation of the 
Syriac idioms. Wessely lectures on the second part of Isaiah from 
More Nebuchim. Besides these, the well-known physician, Dr. Alt- 
Schul, delivers public lectures in the medical department. You see 
that our Alma Mater has reaped some benefit from her liberality. 


WesteRN Synacocur, St. ALBAN’s PLace.—The Wardens and 
Committee of the above synagogue have presented the Rev. A. Barnett, 
reader of the New Synagogue, St. Helen’s, with a handsome silver t‘"1') 
cup, bearing the following inscription: ‘‘ Presented by the congregation 
of the Western Synagogue to the Rev. A. Barnett, as a sincere mark of 
their appreciation of his services on the occasion of the consecration of 
the synagogue. Nisan I1th, 5611.” 

The present was accompanied by a letter, couched in very flattering 
terms, and signed by the presiding warden. ‘The Rev. A. Barnett, who 
was highly delighted with this token of esteem, expressed his satisfaction 
in a letter of thanks addressed to the wardens and committee. 


Jews’ Hospirat, Mire Enp.— The Rev. Dr. Frankel, Chief Rabbi 
of Dresden, visited the above institution on the 2ist inst., and examined 
the boys in Hebrew; he heard them read and translate a portion of 
the Pentateuch, Prophets, Psalms, and Proverbs, questioned them on 
Grammar, and in Biblical history, also as to their knowledge of their 
religious duties. The girls were also examined in reading, and in the 
translation of their prayers ; the whole occupying fulltwo hours. The 
rev. doctor was pleased to express his entire satisfaction, and recorded 
the same in the visitors’ book both in Hebrew and in English. 


Breap Assoctation.—From a book of rules and a prospectus lying 
before us, we learn that some of our brethren have formed an associa- 
tion for supplying the members with pure dread at wholesale prices, 
dividing the profits at the close of each year. Premises in Houndsditch, 
lately in the occupation of Mr. Berliner, have been taken for the same, 
and in a few days operations will be commenced. We hear it is not at 
all unlikely that the managers will turn their attention to meat and the 
baking of Passover cakes, so that the prices charged for these neces- 
saries may more readily come within the reach of the poor. 


Mancuester, Vay 18th. — The following gentlemen have been 
unanimously elected honorary officers of the congregation of this town 
for the ensuing year (commencing jD M9 S611), viz., Mr. A. Spier 
and Mr. D. Hesse, Wardens; Mr. A. Franks and Mr. L. Beaver, 


‘Treasurers. 


A Case For Pustic Symparuy.—The following additional dona- 
tion has been subscribed in behalf of the poor widow and her four 
orphans, the particulars of whose distressing case appeared in our num- 
ber of the 2nd inst.:—M. J., Birmingham, 2s. 6d. 


ENIGMA. 


Why are Mr. Newdegate and Sir Robert Inglis like Balak and 
Balaam ? 


DIED, 

On Sunday last, at No, 24, Houndsditch, aged 78, Mrs. Mary Mitchell, 
relict of the late Mr. David Mitchell, and mother of the proprietor of this 
Journal. 


Office of the Chief Rabbi, 
3 20th May, 5611. 
HE Hebrew Congregation of Sydney, in Australia, is desirous to engage a 
Minister for a probationary term of Three Years. The requisite qualifications 
are, that he should be a married man, between 28 and 38 years of age, and in good 
health ; he must have received a liberal education, be of orthodox principles, and 
competent to deliver religious discourses; and, if a Foreigner, he is to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the English language within two years from the period of 
his appointment, so that such discourses may be delivered in English; he is to 
exercise ecclesiastical authority by Ax AAN, and it will be his duty to visit and 
superintend the Jewish Educational Establishments in Sydney; he must also be 
able, if required, to read the Prayers on the Sabbath and Festivals, although this 
- will not form part of his ordinary duties. The Salary will be £400 per annum 
without a residence, or £350 per annum with a residence, to commence from the 
Minister’s arrival at Sydney. His passage-money thither will be paid by the Con- 
gregation; and also his return passage-money, if ct the expiration of the proba- 
tionary period the Congregation should not think fit to give him a permanent 
appointment. A twelvemonth’s notice to determine the provisional appointment 
is to be given by either party. In the event of no notice to determine the provi- 
sional engagement being given by either party, the appointment will of course be 
permanent. 
Gentlemen desirous of seeking the appointment, and who may be willing to 
undergo an examination as to their qualifications by an appointed Committee, are 
requested to apply by letter, containing their Testimonials, to the Chief Rabbi, the 


ap ohang Adler, Crosby-square, Bishopsgate-street, within three months from 


Wanted, 


SEVERAL Youths, as Cashiers, Apply, by letter, to Messrs. E. Moses and Son, 


Minories and Aldgate, City. 


Rabbies and other clerical officers who may be newly 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Youth's Benevolent Socicty. 
Instituten A.M. 5603— 1843, 


To provide Indigent Jewish Youths wah means to obtain an honest Uveli hood 
Apprenticeship and otherwise, 


Masters Wanted. 


HE Committee of the above Society hereby give notice, that they me 
sixth week to consider the binding of applicants. Masters in workiy 
having Vacancies for Youths as Apprentices, are desired to apply to the 
with every information, from whom particulars respecting Premiums, ete 
obtained. 

Intending Applicants are informed that the next Relief Meeting will be hei 
Sunday, the Ist of June next. On 
All applications for the above Meeting to be made in writing onor before Sung 
the 25th of May inst. to ee 


et every 
st 

Hon 
May he 


LEON L. ISAACS, Hon. Sec., 


20th May, 1851. Sussex Hall, Leadenhall. 


Street, 
Diorama of the Route to Australia. ete. 


To the Governors and Patrons of the Jews’ Free School. the Orphans Schock 
and all the other Charity Schools for Jewish Children, German oy 
Portuguese. 
R. LEVASON, wishing to give the Children of the different Schools a treat 
B will admit them in Fifties, Free, every evening at half-past 6 o'clock ; 


accompanied by one or more of their Teachers (the whole of the Next and pf 
ing Week), to view his highly-interesting Exhibition, at the Hall of Mug 
81, Whitechapel. Mr. L. submits that a more interesting medium than this cannes 
be conceived for conveying to the minds of the rising generation a vast amoun: of 
geographical information respecting upwards of fifty foreign Citics, towns, S€a=Dorts 
etc., etc., together with the costumes, manners, and customs of their inhabitants 

This beautiful Mechanical and Pictorial Diorama is the proposed Route from 
Waterloo Bridge Station to Sydney in Australia, accompanied by a descriptive 
Lecture and appropriate Music; after which Professor Hilton will give his Diver, 
tissement in Ventriloquism, etc., etc. 

Socicties or other parties wishing to treat with Mr. Levason for the PUrpose of 
taking the Hall for Benefits, will find him every evening at the Hall from 6 ¢i 
o’clock. 


Ollow. 
ration, 


SOHN DEAS, 
No. 11, Duke-strect, Aldgate, 
Butcher, & Dealerin Smoked & Salt Provisions, 


EGS respectfully to return his grateful thanks to his Friends and the Pubje 
generally for their kind support during THIRTY years that he has carried on 
the above business, and trusts by a continuance of the same unremitting attention 
to the quality of the Meat sold by him, as well as to the economy of prices, not 
only to ensure their further favours, but to merit also their recommendation to 
those other families who may, by unavoidable circumstances, find it necessary to 
alter their arrangements with their Butcher. J. D. will be happy to attend to any 
communication addressed as above, as also to make arrangements With those who 
may be willing to confide their orders for the first time to his care, either upon 
the terms of a Yearly Contract, or otherwise. 


Ni, Orders puncteally attcndcd to, 
No. 11, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


CLARK'S LAYVPS 4RE THE BEST. 


i 
a 
“a é 


HE METROPOLITAN 

LIGHT COMPANY have 
now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their imuiense business speaks 
volumes for the good quality af 
their coos. 

The Dramonp Lamp is the 
most simple, the most eco 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 

The Peart Canpir Law 
is worth a hundred other Ca 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person's 
Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp pril- 
ciple. 


Clark's Vamps 

Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot & 
contradicted; and all who want Lamps 
should remember this. After this notice 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 
if they purchase the common Solar or Carcel 
Lamps. 


N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post 08 
application. 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDEESS- 


This is a Caution to the Public, to preve™ 
persons going to the wrong Establishes 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that * 
bad in principle, and which are im 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamr. 
You can only buy Good Lamps ° 

Metropolitan Light Company, 
Strand, next door to the Electri¢ Te! 
graph Company, and exactly op 
Warren's Blacking Warehouse. 


f the 


by John Wertheimer, of No. 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; Mr. H. 
Salford, Manchester; and Mr. Levy, 28, Hurst-street, Birmingham. 


Cook Wanted, 


Mr 
VV ANTED, a good Plain Cook, where liberal wages are given. Apply t 


Pass, Butcher, Duke-street, Aldgate. 
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